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TO 


Amon the variety of duties which 
the commencement of another year 
impose on us, the most agreeable, 
and not the least important, is to 
greet our friends with au earnest 
welcome to this season of fire-side 
festivity. Long may we continue to 
meetin our present spirit of literary 
harmony !—long, very long, may we 
hold our friendly and peaceful in- 
tercourse, free from the jarring ele- 
ments of critical severity and sple- 
netic observation!—Sincerely can 
we assure them, that the satisfac- 
tion we have in the unquestionable 
marks of approval which our mis- 
cellany has received, is an ample 
compensation for our humble exer- 
tions; and we would not exchange 
the pleasureable feclings that spring 
from the prosccution of our unam- 
bitious labours, and the gratifying 
sensations that arise from a convic- 
tion of their utility and haraless 
entertainmeut,for the plaudits which 
thousands bestow on the dissemina- 
tion of specious but pernicious pria- 
ciples, and on glittering but useless 
disquisitions, But Christmas, the 
season of domestic joy, is the time 
of its just exultation. No compa- 
nion is more cheerful, none more 
unsuspected ; it is received with 
contidence, it gladdens the heart, 
and beams in the countenances of 
the social circie. 

In the whole annual round of our 
weekly observances, not one is pro- 
ductive of such happy associations, 
such pleasing reminiscences, Christ- 
mas! thou period of jollity and good 
fellowship! How often have we im- 
patiently waited thy approach, and 
how have our infantine hearts 
hounded within us, when we have 
beheld in thee our emancipation 
from pedagogal slavery and scho- 
lastic labours !—and when at length 
the long expected moment has ar- 
rived, ample indeed has been our 
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compensation for months of trouble 
and restraint in the smiles and en- 
dearments of assembled relatives! 
—-Happy, happy days! when the 
brisk viol sounded to the nimble 
dance, when the romp was connived 
at, and we cheered the merry tale— 
the laugh re-echoed, the faggot 
blazed, the pudding smoked, and no 
anticipated evil broke on the tlcet- 
ing hours. 

Perhaps the memory, like a con- 
cave mirror, magnifies the objects 
of its reflection, and these in pro- 
portion to their distance. Youth is 
the age of fancy ; it is then the pow- 
ers of imagination are Lrought in 
play, and contribute to felicity—it 
gilds our blissful hours, and keeps 
our rising sorrows in the shade: 
both assist in the illusion. But ia 
maturer years investigation and 
judgment predominate; and as 
youth pursues the phantom of sub- 
lunary happiness in captivating and 
delusive pleasures, and revels in 
thoughtless delight, so age perceives 
end seeks protection from their 
baneful consequences. To be se- 
rious, then—fcr though we can join 
and sympathise with our javenile 
friends, still seriousness becomes 
us—we know not a more moment- 
ous period than that in which we 
are now destined to meet them. At 
this instant we are all on the thresk- 
old of another year. The one which is 
expiring—has expired !—formed a 
large link in thechain of life—alink 
measured out equally to us all. That 
which we have now entered will fly 
swifter than the last;—before that 
has faded from our view, let us cast 
one glance more on its vanishing 
existeuce—let us remember, with 
regret, the errors we fell into, with 
gratitude to Heaven for the dangers 
we escaped. The next appears— 
we must advance ; —its dawn beams 
brightly on us, but some of us shall 
never see its eve. With this reflec- 
tion, the truth of which we must all 
feel, let us firmly resolve to proceed 
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on this 
and bettor than the last 
that, when we arrive at iis }ourne, 
we may enjoy the consciousness of 
benevolent hearts, the satisfaction 
ef having done our duty, aud the 
approbation of our God. 





LITERARY RECOMMENDATIONS. 
No. 1. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Ir frequently occurs to the indi- 
vidual who now addresscs the read- 
ers of “ The Weekly Entertainer,” 
to find people—particularly youn; 
persons—who are desirous of mak- 
ing books the amusement of their 
leisure hours, very much at a loss to 
know what literary productions, 
within their reach, are worthy of pe- 
rusal. There is, probably, a cireu- 
lating library near them, but the 
catalogue only gives titles, pretty 
sounding names, and prettily print- 
ed, ahd looking all nearly equally 
inviting ;—the names of a few of the 
authors are, indeed, usually added, 
and this, to readers acquainted with 
their different degrees of merit, is of 
some importance, but imparts little 
knowledge to others; and of late 
this little has been lessened, by the 
practice of giving the names of cele- 
brated writers, with some small va- 
riation, in the title-page of works of 
an inferior kind, and which have no 
affinity with their writings. Some 
years since an authoress of great 
and deserved celebrity found it ne- 
cessary to advertise that all her 
works were printed at a specified 
place, in order to avoid these liber- 
ties with her name—for it is scarcely 
possible to suppose such circuim- 
stances could be accidental. {t does 
even sometimes occur, either from 
inadvertence or design, that the 
names of eminent writers are added 
to works in catalogues which have 
them not in their titie-pages. Inex- 
perienced readers have certainly 
considerable diflicalty to encounter 
in their choice of books. Many can 
afford to subscribe to a circulating 
library whose purses cannot bear 
the expence of taking a Review. 
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ind if they could, there are some 
sagacious folks will say that most 
of these publications are now in- 
tended expressly to support some 
particular political and religious 
opinions, and, consequently, are 
very little inclined to praise, or any 
way draw favourable attention, to 
literary productions composed upon 
any other principles, and that no 
great improvement can be derived 
from their pages, unless the reader’s 
knowledge is suflicient to review, in 
a certain degree, the reviewers. 
So say many of the wise ;—the hum- 
ble writer of this introduction will 
not presume to decide whether their 
opinion is founded in strict justice, 
but proceed to explain what is now 
offered to there aders of “ TheWeek- 
ly Entertainer”’ He has been led 
to form an opinion that a leisure hour 
may be occasionally well and use- 
fully employed in composing, for this 
publication, short notices of literary 
productions of merit, such as it is 
probable are within the reach of 
most of its readers. It is not in- 
tended to confine these notices to 
works of any particular cra, though 
such as have been published up- 
wards of fifty years will seldom be 
mentioned. No strict chronologi- 
cal order will be observed, or labo- 
rious arrangement; bat it is hoped, 
nevertheless, that even readers 
whose literary acquirements are 
extensive, may sometimes find them 
recalattention to excellence that has 
begun to fade from the memory, or 
draw it towards new productions 
which they would not otherwise 
have perused. It will soon be per- 
ceived, that the pen thus employed 
is alone set in motion by a wish to 
serve the cause of goo taste, both 
in literature and morals; and if, 
when the hand which guides it shall 
be dust, this little undertaking may 
have contributed to preserve the 
young and ingenuous from the ener- 
vating influence and false morality 
of insipid trash, or the poison of im- 
passioned indelicacy, or of wit and 
humour disgraced by grossness and 
impurity, the occasional hour de- 
voted to its composition will have 
been happily employed. No bovk 








will be recommended, or brought 
forward to notice, which the writer 
has not really perused, and on the 
whole approved. The political or 
religious opinions of the authors 
willbe inno way considered further 
than this, that no book will be men- 
tioned which incalcates the absence 
of all religion, nor any that attacks 
all regular government, or whose 
tendency is calculated to weaken 
the great moral obligations that up- 
hold both public and private happi- 
ness. 





NEW HOLLAND. 

Tue Dutch, who were the disco- 
verers of that vast body of land in 
the southern hemisphere, which 
modern geographers distinguish by 
the name of 7erra Australis,or Aus 
tralia, called it New Holland, little 
dreaming, perhaps, that at some 
future period the similarity of it to 
the old country would be found to 
Sanction the name. That such is 
the case, the recent discoveries of 
Mr. Oxley secm to leave very lit- 
tle doubt. Whether its swamps 
and morasses will, like those of 
its parent, be atany period brought 
into a state of cultivation, may ad- 
mit of question. In the mean time, 
however, that part of the eastern 
coast settled by the British Go- 
vernment is making prodigious ad- 
vances, not only in moral and poli- 
lical importance, but also in geo- 
graphical interest. The physical 
barrier, which has been broken 
down—the contracted point of view 
in which this immense region (near- 
ly equal in extent to all Europe) 
was originally contemplated as “* the 
land of felons”—has expanded, and 
a more brilliant light diffused itself 
over this fifth continent of the globe. 
A new generation has grown up, in 
no way responsible nor reproachabie 
for the crimes of their parents; vo- 
Juntary settlers have emigrated from 
the mother country with their Jittle 
capitals and a stock of industrious 
habits ; the state of society bas in 
consequence undergone a material 
change for the better: property of 
all kinds has improved in value and 
security ; and a succcssful industry, 
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given a new and pleasing aspect 
to these distant shores, now smiling 
with cultivation. 
It was to be expected, asa natu- 
ral consequence of the inereasing 
population and prosperity of the 
two colonies of New HoNand (now 
New South Wales) and Van Die- 
men’s Land, that the claims of the 
settlers on the mother country would 
rise in proportion to their progress, 
and that their views would one day 
outstep the original intention for 
which those settlements were estab- 
lished. That period has arrived; 
but we confess that we were not 
quite prepared for the extent of their 
demands, or for the dictatorial and 
menacing tone assumed by their ad- 
vocate, Mr. Wentworth. This strip- 
ling Australian displays a consider- 
able share of ingenuity in the fash- 
ionable occupation of constitution- 
mongering. ** There is not the least 
shadow,” he tells ns, ‘* of a free go- 
vernmentin New South Wales,” be- 
cause,” as this beardless Solon of 
the new world gravely adds, ‘* the 
country possesses neither a council, 
a house of assembly, nor even the 
privilege of trial by jury.” These 
institutions may be very proper for 
a society previously fitted to receive 
them, and some of them may here- 
after, and no doubt will, be intro- 
duced into Australia; but, with all 
their excellence, Mr. Wentworth 
has yet to Jearn, that none of them, 
and least of all the last, are to be 
considered as a panacca adapted 
to the cases of all communities and 
ail constitutions. With regard to 
New South Wales, it never was in- 
tended to consider it, during its in- 
fancy, in any other light than an 
enlarged prison for the custody, cor- 
rection, and employment of convict- 
ed felons; and, solong as the major 
part of the population consists of 
persons of this description, tho pro- 
priety, or indeed the possibility, ofa 
* free government,” may be ques- 
tioned. It is very much doubted, 
by those best informed on the sub- 
ject, whether the settlers, not of the 
descripiion of felons, are yet suili- 


ciently numerous and enlightened 
to be trusted with an active share 
in the government of the colony, 





and,more particularly, to sit as jury- 
men on the lives and property of 
their fellow citizens. Of the wis- 
dom or expediency of establishing 
a “ house of assembly” there are 
equal doubts. In such an assembly 
we have but too many proofs of the 
baneful influence of local and indi- 
vidual interests being sct in array 
against the pudlic good; and “a 
council” would only add to the ex- 
pense of the settlement, while its 
tendency would be to fetter and 
thwart the executive government, 
as experience, in other distant pos- 
sessions, has but too often shown. 

There are three descriptions of 
convicts—those who are sentenced 
to transportation for seven years, 
those for fourteen years, and those 
for life. Of these the first are the 
most idle, the most insolent, and the 
most abandoned; the second are 
somewhat more manageable ; and 
the third, feeling all hope of return 
to be cut off, generally become 1e- 
conciled to their situation, and en- 
deavour to improve their condition 
by adopting a line of conduct which 
may recommend thew tothe atten- 
tion of the governor, who has ever 
been most ready to afford such as 
show themselves worthy of it, an 
opportunity of providing a comfort- 
able subsistence ; and instances are 
not wanting, where persons of this 
description have,byindustrious and 
virtuous habits, atoned, in some de- 
gree, for the crimes of early life. 

From the general bad cunduct of 
the first class of convicts, it has been 
suggested that the transportation of 
felons should, in future, be limited 
to those who are banished for life, 
keeping the others to hard labour 
in hulks or jails at home, or in suit- 
able penitentiary houses; it having 
been pretty clearly ascertained that 
a transportation for seven years, or, 
as itis facetiously termed, “a trip 
to Botany Bay,” is rather courted 
than dreaded.* 


New Holland. 





The town of Syduey, the capita! 
of New South Wales, has increased 
very considerably in extent, and 
the style and regularity of the more 
recent buildings have been much 
improved. It has a population of 
about 7000 souls ; a market, well 


supplicd with grain, vegetables, 
poultry, eggs, butter, and fruit ; 


and a bank,withacapital of 20,0001. 
in 200 shares, the paper of which is 
the principal circulating mediam 
of the colony; its flourishing con- 
dition may be presumed from the 
proprietors having the last year di- 
vided twelve per cent. on their ca- 
pital. There are also two public 
schools, one for boys and the other 
for girls ; the latter contains sixty 
children,who are gratuitouslytaught 
reading writing,arithmetic, sewing, 
and the various arts of comestic 
economy. Oncompleting their edu- 
cation they are assigned as servants 
to such families of respectability as 
apply fo them, or married to free 
persons of good character, .when a 
certain portion of land is given in 
dower from a tract set apart for 
that parpose. 

Sydney possesses two other pub- 
lic schools, containing upwards of 
2% children, of the higher classes, 
both male and female; and it 
should be stated, to the credit of 
the local governments, that provi- 
sion is made in every populous 
district for the diffusion of educa- 
tion; to defray the expenses of 
which, one eighth part of the colo- 
nial revenues, amounting to about 
25001. has been added to the ** Or- 
phan Dues” on coals and timber. 
Besides these laudable institutions 
there are two private societies, one 
called “ The Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety of New South Wales,” the 
other ** The New South Wales Sun- 
day School Institution.” 

The town next in importance to 
Sydney is Paramatta, situated at 
the distance of fiffcen miles from it, 





© It was stated to the Police Committee, by 
the ordinary of Newgate, that the generality 
of those transported consider it as a party of 
pleasure—that they rejoice in it.”" “ I have 
heard them,” he says, “ when the sentence of 
transportation has beea passed by the recorder‘ 
retarn thanks for it, and seem overjoyed at it, 
This feeling indeed was strengly exemplified at 





the last Surrey assizes, when a meve lad, who 


had beaded a gany of desperate thieves and 
ruflians, On receiving sentence of transpottation 
for seven years, turned towards the chairman, 
and with a grin of disdain said,* Than!. your 
honour. IL hope you may sit here till my return, 
when I will make you # preseut of a fing tailed 
money.’ ? 
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ni the head of Port Jackson har- 
bour. It consists of one strect near- 
ly a mile in length; its population 
amounts to 1200 souls, chiefly infe- 
rior traders, artificers, and la- 
bourers. The principal public build- 
ings are a church, a female orphan- 
house, a hospital, and a manufac- 
tory of coarse cloth, in which such 
of the female convicts as miscon- 
duct themselves, and sach as, on 
their arrival in the colony, are not 
immediately assigned as servants 
to families, are employed. The 
wool is received from the settlers, 
and a certain portion of the manu- 
factured article is returned in ex- 
change; the rest is used for cloath- 
ing the gaol gang, and the re-con- 
victed culprits who are banished to 
the Coal River. 

There is, besides, another institu- 
tion in Paramatta that does honour 
to its founder, the present governor, 
Colonel Macquarie: it is a school 
for the education and civilization of 
the aboriginal natives of the coun- 
try. It is not more than four years 
since it was opened, and by the 
last accounts it contained eighteen 
children who had been voluntarily 
placed in it by their parents; and 
it is stated that they were making 
equal progress in their studies with 
European children, or rather with 
children of European parents, of the 
same age. 

Windsor isa rising town,situated 
near the confluence of the south 
creek with the river Hawkesbury, 
about thirty-five miles from Sydney. 
Its population, amonnting to about 
600 souls, is composed chielly of 
settlers, who have farms in the 
neighbourhoood. The Hawkesbury 
is subject to occasional inundations, 
when the water rises sometimes to 
the height of seventy oreighty feet, 
owing, it is supposed, tothe branch 
called the Nepean running along 
the base of the Blue Mountains for 
fifty or seventy miles, collecting in 
its course all the mountain-torrents, 
and pouring them into that river. 

Sixty miles to the northward of 
Sydney is the town of Newcastle, 
at the mouth of the Coal River. Its 
population, consisting of incorrigi- 
ble offenders convicted of fresh 
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crimes in the colony, amounis to 
about 500 souls. They arc employ- 
ed from sunrise to sunset in burn- 
ing lime, and iv procuring coals and 
timber for the public works, and for 
sale on government avcount, 

The last town is _ Liverpool, 
founded by Macquarie about five or 
six years ago. It is situated on the 
banks of George’s River, at the dis- 
tance of eightcen miles from Syd- 
ney, aud has a population of 200 
souls, The river empties itself into 
Botany Bay, and is navigable by 
boats of twenty tons burthen up to 
the town. 

The state of society in all these 
places, is just what might be ex- 
pected from so heterogeneous and 
discordant a mass of materials, as 
are thus thrown together : indifler- 
entin the abstract,itis not improved 
by that spirit of scandal which 
usually exists in little communities, 
where every one is disposed to in- 
quire minutely into the concerns of 
his neighbour. At Sydney they 
raised a theatre and instituted an- 
nual races, but it was found that 
**they were not quite ripe for these 
kinds of amuscments ;”—the races 
we should have thought would have 
suited their taste—they have how- 
ever frequent diuner and supper 
pet and regular subscription 
yalls. ‘ Upon the whole,” says 
Mr. Wentworth, * it may be safely 
asserted, that the natural disposi- 
tion of the people to sociality has 
not only been in uo wise, impaired 
by their change of scene, but that all 
classes of the colonists are more hos- 
pitable than persons of similar 
means in this country.” 
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Yeovil is a large and populous 
town, situated on the great western 
road from London to Exeter, being 
distant four miles south from H- 
chester, nine east from Chard, and 
six west from Sherborne. It has its 
name from the river Yeo, or Ivel, 
which rising from seven springs, 
called the Seven Sisters, near Sher- 
borne, runs here under a stone 
bridge of three arches, dividing 
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the counties of Somerset and Dor- 
set. This river by Ravennas is stiled 
Deloz. 

This town is pleasantly situated, 
being defended from the north by a 
range of high bills finely cultivated. 
The surface of the surrounding coun- 
try is pleasingly diversified and well 
wooded. The lands are in general 
good, almost equally divided be- 
tween pasture and tillage; the soil 
a sandy loam. . Near the town is a 
pool, the water of which is green, 
and supposed to reccive that tinc- 
ture from some latent veins of vi- 
triol; there is also a chalybeate 
spring, which is reckoned to contain 
more steel than most others of like 
nature. The town abounds with 
fine springs; and in the centre isa 
common pump, from which a great 
part of the inhabitants are supplied 
with water. 

The town of Yeovil consists of 
upwards of twenty streets and lanes ; 
some of the streets are wide, and 
contain many good stone and brick 
sashed houses. In the year 1449, 
one handred and seventeen houses 
in this town were destroyed by fire, 
among which were fifteen houses 
belonging tothe chantry of the Holy 
Trinity, founded in the parish church 
here—cleven belonging to the chan- 
try of the blessed Virgin Mary, with- 
out the church,ninetcen belonging to 
another chantry of the Virgin Mary, 
within the church, and two belong- 
ing to the almshouse.* Forty days 
of indulgence were granted to cha- 
ritable contributors on this occasion. 

The market here is kept on Fri 
day, and is very large for corn, cat- 
tle, and pigs-—-for bacon, checse, 
butter, flax; and hemp: in the two 
last articles there is frequently from 
60v0/. to 1000/4. returned ona market- 
day. There is a good market-house, 
70 feet long and 20 wide, supported 
by twenty stone pillars; and in the 
middle of it are the remains of an 
ancient cross; there are also se- 
veral rows of shambles. There are 
two fairs, of two days each-—-cone 
held on the 16th of November, the 
other the 28th of June—both for 
cattle of all kinds, narrow cloths, 
ek. 
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and pedlery ware. There was for- 
merly a large manufacture of wool- 
len cloth; but now the principal 
onc is of leather gloves, in whicha 
great number of hands are con- 
stanuly employed. 

“+The towne is privilegyd with 
greate libertes, and keepithe courts 
for decidinge of suits.” It is go- 
verned by a portreeve and eleven 
burgesses, out of whom the por- 
treeve, who is a magistrate for the 
time being, is annually chosen.There 
is also a mace-bearer, and two con- 
stables for the town, and two others 
for the parish, which is distinct 
from the borough. The town-seal 
is ancient, and is charged with the 
figure of St. John, the beloved dis- 
ciple of our Lord, holding the Holy 
Lamb, within a canopy, between 
two roses,and this circumscription : 
* Sieillum communitatis ville de Ge- 
vel factum in honore sect Johis.” 

Roman coins and remnants of 
Mosaic pavements have been dis- 
covered here, and in all probability 
it was atown in the days of that 
people. Its Saxon name was Le- 
vele. Itis recorded in Domesday- 
book under the following descrip- 
tion :— 

* Huch holdsof William (de Ow) 
Ivle. In the time of King Edward 
it gelded for six hides. The arable 
is six carucates, in demesne is one 
carucate, and three servants, and 
cleven villanes, and fourteen cot- 
tagers, with six ploughs. There is 
a mill of ten shillings rent, and 
thirty-three acres of meadow, and 
thirty acres of pasture. It was al- 
ways worth eight pounds. 

** To this manor are added twenty- 
two ground plats (masurae), which 
twenty-two homagers held in co- 
pareeny in the time of King Ed- 
ward. They rendered twelve shil- 
lings. 

* The Earl (Morton himself holds 
in Givele one hide. The arable is 
two carucates. There are two cot- 
tarers; itis worth three shillings. 

** In the same time Amund hoids 
of the earl one hide. The arable 
is one carucate, with which there 
are two cottagers; there is a mil] 
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of five shillings rent. The whole is 
worth twenty shillings. l’our thanes 
held these two hides in the time of 
Kine Edward, and gelded for as 
much.”’ 

The several lands above recited 
fell afterwards to the possession of 
the crown, and one of the Kings 
of Eng!and annexed part of them, 
by the name of the manor of Yeo- 
vil,to the parsonage of the church 
of St. John the Bapust, founded 
abantique in the said town of Yeovil, 
ind endowed it with divers privi- 
leres, such as a market on Friday, 
profits of staliage, fairs, view of 
frank-pledge,&e.* The place was in 
those days called the town, boreugh, 
lordship and hundred of Yeovil, 
and was incorporated by the name 
of the provostand commonalty, and 
a court of pie-powder was held by 
the provost every day in behalf of 
the parson of the town. 

The said manor and lordship of 
Yeovil continued thus vested in the 
successive rectors of the church of 
St. John the Baptist, till about the 
year 1418, when the then rector re- 
signed the parsonage, together with 
the town and lordship, to King 
Henry V. who granted the manor 
or lordship of Yeovil, with its ap- 
purtenances, such as views offrank- 
pledge, leets, andiaw-days, togethet 
with the stocks, pillory, and tum- 
bril,and all fines and amercements, 
and all prosecutions, imprisonments, 
and attachments, and also the ap- 
propriate rectory of the church ot 
Yeovil, to the abbot and convent of 
the Virgin Mary and St. Bridget, 
which he had founded at Sion, in 
the county of Middlesex. This 
grant was conlirmed by King Ed- 
ward IV. After the dissolution of 
that monastery, Henry VILL. in the 
25th year of his reign, granted the 
manor and lordship of Yeovil, with 
the rectory of the church, tO his 
consort, Queen Catherine, who held 
the same till her death, when it 
came to King Edward VI. in whose 
time it was stiled the borough, lord- 
Ship, and hundred of Yeovil. After 
which it continued in the crown till 


jurisdictions, franchises, liberties, 
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the time of James L. who in theeighth 
year of his reign granted the manor 
under the yearly rent of 8s. 2d. to 
George Whitemore and Thomas 
W hitemore, and their heirs and as- 
sicns for ever. The said George 
and Thomas Whitemore, 27th No- 
vember, 9 James I. granted the 
said manor or lordship, with its 
rights,members,and appurtenances, 
and the right of court leets, views 
of frank pledge, law-days, and as- 
sizes of bread, wine, corn, chattles, 


customs, privileges, commodities, 
escheats, goods and chaitels of fe- 
lons and fugitives, and felons de se, 
deodands, heriots, free-warrens, 
and hereditaments whatsoever, in 
as fall and complete manner as 
the late hing James might have en- 
joyed the same, to Sir Edward Phe- 
lips and Sir Robert Phelips, their 


heirs and assigns for ever; in 
which family the premises still 
continue. 


Near the town of Yeovil, on the 
banks of the river Yeo, stands New- 
ion, anciently called Newton Ser- 
monville, now the seatof Wm. Har- 
bin, Esq. Thefamily of Sermaville 
or Sormayle, who possessed this 
manor,and gave it their name, were 
of Norman extraction, and as it ap- 
pears by the inquisitions and other 
accords, held this manor by a very 
particular tenure. | Edward IL. Jo- 
hanna de Sormaville held in the 
village of Newton, then called 
Nuweton, a certain messuage, with 
avarden, and 66 acres of arable 
land, half an aere of meadow, 1 acre 
of wood, 2 acres of alder grove, by 
the petty serjeanty of paying yearly 
into the exchequer, on the feast of 
St. Michael, a new table-cloth, ten 
clls long. and a towel five ells long, 
in lieu of all service. In the time 
of Edward HE. and Richard II. the 
family of Musket had considera- 
ble estates in Newton. By anin- 
quisition taken 14 Henry VI. after 
the death of John Warmwell, and 
by Margery his wife had issue two 
daughters, Alice and Agnes, his 
co-heirs, between whom the manor 
was divided. Alice was married to 
Richard Penny, who dying without 
is married to hes 
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second 
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husband Simon Blyhe. Agnes was 
married to Ralph Brett, Esq. by 
whom she had issue one son, who 
died childless, The said manor of 
Newton is certified to be held of 
the King in capite by the service of 
§s, 8d, a succedaneous equivalent 
for the towel and table-cloth above- 
mentioned. The present proprietor 
of the manoris descended from an 
ancient and respectable family, and 
bears for his arms, Azure, a saltire 
voided between four spear’s heads 
erect, or. 

Henford, or the old ford, is ano- 
ther ancient manor, additionally 
called Matravers, from its owners. 
There was ancicntly a church or 
chapel in tlenford, called Brag- 
church; it has long since been de- 
molished, but its scite may still be 
traced, and a lane near the spot re- 
tains the appellation of Brag-church 
Lane. 

Kingston jurta Yeovil, sometimes 
called Kingston Pitney, with the 
advowson of the fee-chapel there, 
valued at one hundred shillings. 
In that part of Kingston, which is 
now called Kingston-street, stood 
the chapel to which the sinecure of 
Pitney is annexed, and where the 
rector reads prayers after institu- 
tion. 

Marsh, which lies a mile west- 
ward from the parish church, had 
the additional name of Hunteleigh, 
or Huntely, from its old possessors. 
There was a chapel also inthis ham- 
let, and the place where it stood is 
still shown. 

To the north of Yeovil is Lyde, 
formerly the estate of the familics of 
Fitzpaine and Paynings. 

Another hamlet, called Pen-mill, 
lies eastward of Yeovil. 

Near Henford is a spot called 
Elston-Combe, where formerly was 
another chapel, which has long ago 
been in ruins. The ground where 
it stood, and the lands belonging to 
itare in deeds, and in the common 
Janguage of the parishioners ot 
Yeovil, called Fiston Combe Cha- 
pel to this day. 

These several chapels inthe ham 
lets above-mentioned were origi- 
nally erected for the purpose of ora- 

tories, and the performing of masses 


for the souls of the respective lords 
of those villas, wherein they were 
situated ; and allerwards, when 
those places became more populous, 
the chapels were used by the inha- 
bitants for their public devotions; 
but they all belonged to the mother- 
church of Yeovil, in which the in- 
habitants had their buriai, and 
the particular spots can still be 
pointed out which were allotted in 
the parish church for the sepulchre 
of Henford, Kingston, Marsh, Kc. 
the small tithes of all which places 
belonged and still belong to the 
vicar of Yeovil. 

In 1792 the church or chantry of 
Yeovil was rated at sixty-eight and 
half marks, the vicarage at seven 
and half marks. ‘The prior of Ber- 
mondsey, in Surrey, received out 
of it a pension of three marks, and 
the prior of Montacute,in this coun- 
ty, another of five pounds. The 
lord of the manor is the patron. 

“The paroche chirche is fair and 
lyghtsom. Init be four or five can- 
tuaries endowyd with lands.” These 
chantries were— 

1.The chantry of St. John the 
Baptist. 

2. Holy Cross, founded 11 Henry 
VI. and endowed with tenements in 

Yeovil, to the amount of ten marks, 
besides tenements and lands in 
other places. 

3. Holy Trinity, endowed with 
lands and tenements in Yeovil to a 
considcrable amount, 

4. Virgin Mary’s chantry, found- 
ed without the church 

5. Virgin Mary’s chantry, within 
the church. 

6. Samborne’s chantry, founded 
22 Edward ILI. by Robert de Sam- 
borne, and endowed with seven 
messuages and thirty acres ofland, 
in Yeovil, Kingston, and Marsh. 

The church is ealled by the inha- 
bitants, from the tradition of their 
ancestors, as wellas from the seats 
of the singing men and the desks 
for the singing books, still remain- 
ing in the chancel, a quarter choir 
Inthe vestry are the remains of two 
seats of organs, which were destroy: 

ed in the rebellion of the last cen 

tury. 


This chureh, which is dedicate 
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to St. Juha the Baptist, consists of a 
nave, large chaveel, north and 
south aisle, and transept, all covered 
with lead. At the west end stands 
a large plain tower, 90 feet in beight, 
with a stone ballustrade at top, 
containing a clock and eight large 
bells: the tenor is fifty-two hundred 
weight, and has a remarkably fine 
sound, The length of the building 
is 146 feet, the breadth 50, and the 
length of the transept 80 feet. In 
the centre of the church haogs an 
elegant bress chandelier, the gift of 
Edward Boucher, tobacconist, in 
1724. The altar-piece is very band- 
some being formed into a rich por- 
tico, supported on each side by four 
handsowe fluted pillars,with Corin- 
thian capitals, and rich entablature. 
This portico is divided into square 
compartments, with cherubs and 
roses, gilt and decorated with a 
transparent glory encircled with 
clouds. 

The churchyard is large, and 
contains many old tombs and grave- 
stones. It is planted round with 
lime-trees, which are kept clipt, 
and have a handsome appearance. 

In the year 1476, John Wobourne, 
minor canon of St. Paul’s, founded 
and endowed in this town an alms- 
house, for one custos, or master, 
two wardens, and twelve poor peo- 
ple of both sexes; and in 1477, set- 
tled on the said foundation 128 acres 
of arable, meadow, and pasture 
Jand, lying withinthe parish ofOke- 
ford-Fitzpaine in the county of 
Dorset, for the support of the said 
poor, and for the maintenance of a 
chaplain to perform divine service 
every day, in achapel newly erceted 
for their use, to the honour of St. 
George and St. Christopher the 
martyrs, or otherwise in the parish 
of Yeovil, for the good estate of 
him the said founder ; for William 
Wobourne and Richard Huet, co- 
founders and benefactors ; of Henry 
Wobourne and Margery his wife, 
parents of the said John and Wil- 
liam Wobourne; Mr. Ralph Bal- 
dock and Mr. John Cheseed, prede- 
cessors of the said John Wobourne ; 
as also for the good estate of King 
Edward IV. Lady Eleanor Poin- 
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ings, countess of Northumberland, 
Henry Percy, earl of Northumber- 
laud, her last husband, Henry 
Percy, then earl of Northumber- 
land, Williaw earl of Arundel, Lord 
Richard Poinings and Eleanor his 
wile, Sir Thomas Darnett, Sir John 
Snell, Thomas Harling, late parson 
of Yeovil, Mr. Richard Kentwood, 
Mr. John Cole, Mr. Nicholas Lyte, 
and Elizebeth his wife, and Tho- 
mas Helling and Agnes his wife: 
17 Edward IV. Thomas Bartlet, 
vicar of Yeovil, Thomas Hollying, 
Joho Harrold, William Bush, and 
William Godfrey, conferred 14 mes- 
suages, and 21 acres of land lying 
ia Yeovil, Stanford in the parish of 
Ashington, Kingston, and Henford, 
(all held under the abbot of Sion) 
on the above mentioned institution, 
which was confined by King Ed- 
ward IV. 

Mudford.—Northward from Yeo- 
vil, and in the road thence to Cas- 
tle-Cary, stands Mudford, which 
originall had its name from an 
ancient ford through the river Yeo, 
over which is now a stone bridge. 
There are three places of this name, 
viz. Mudford-street, West Mudford, 
aod Upper Mudford. 

The other hamlets in this parish 
are, 1. Socke,or Old Sock, situatcd 
a mile southwest from Mudford: 
one of the houses in this hamlet is a 
large ancient gothic pile, built of 
Ham-hill stone, formerly the seat of 
the family of Raymond. The Phi- 
losophical transactions take no- 
tice ofa pool in one of the pastures 
of Sock-farm, to which pigeons re- 
sort, but which cattle will not drink, 
even when there is a scarcity of 
water, being to the taste not only 
brackish, but in other respects very 
disagreeable. In a glass it looks 
clear, but greenish; on boiling it 
in a bell-metal vessel, it suddenly 
yields a thick froth, having some- 
thing of a vitriolic taste, and 
when evaporated, leaves a vitriolic 
salt on the sides of the pan. The 
mud and earth about this spring are 
Roman vitriol. Inalong and hard 
frost, Dr. Beal sent for a bottle of 
the water, and found it very thick 
and blackish. Itsmelled intolera- 
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bly strong, and not much un'ic 
gunpowder newly inflamed. 

The priot of Montaciite had an 
estate in Mudford, which was va- 
laed in 1293 at 8!. 

The benefice was anciently rated 
at 30 marks. It is avicarage, in 
the deanery of Marston, and in the 
gift-of the Dean and Chapter of 
Wells. -°- 

The church,which is dedicated to 
St. Mary, isa large handsome struc- 
ture, consisting ofa nave leaded, 
and a chancel and small north aisle 
tiled. At the west endis a large 
well-built tower, containing a clock 
atrt five bells. The old tower which 
stood rere was’ blown down in a 
storm September 4, 1309, which 
likewise destroyed the tower of 
Yeovilton,- and did much other 
damage in this neighbourhood.* 





CHARLES. KENRICK. 


IN our account of the discovery 
of the Stranger’s Manuscripts, from 
which we haye already given seve- 
ral desultory passages, we stated 
that there were fragments of two 
tales. The ravages of.the hastess 
have considerably impai¢ed the in- 
terest of both; but thechain of the 
incidents is, so far, kept up as to en- 
abJe the reader, to trace their con- 
ure tivn,. with tolerable, satisfaction. 

Ve first 3 we shall give is entitled 
i Chatles Kenrick.” If we are not 
mistaken, the hint of the plot was 
taken from an anecdote, related, we 
believe, by Diderot, ofa French no- 
blemay, who baving discoyered a 
young oilicer in the chamber of his 
daughter, followed him with all the 
relentless persecution his rank eno- 
bled him to inflict, nor did his ha- 
tred cease, till death deprived him 
alike of the will and the means of 
vengeance, His daughter after- 
wards married the officer. 


It was in the winter of the year 
— that I retired from the pursuits of 
business in a large and populous 
city, to enjoy, for a terms, the alter- 
nate socicty of my friends, my books, 
‘and my gun, at my native place, a 
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—Churles Kenrick. 


small town on the coast of Hamp- 

shire. For many years I had been 

estranged from my father’s house, 

with its store of parental and frater- 

nal pleasures, except at intervals, 

once in the year, when I could 

snatch a few days to look at them, 

to feel their existence, but not to 

taste all their delights, as from my 

first arrival I looked for the day of 
my departure. But I was now to 

spend months with them. I should 

be enabled to watch the gay hand 

of Spring scattering her verdure and 

her tlowers—to mark the grand and 

the wild forest which surrounded us 

gradually deck her naked and rug- 

ged trunks in fresh and joyous 
beauty—where the birds would sing 
to me, not with the solitary notes [ 

had been used to hear from the dun- 
geoned minstrels of the city, but in 

full and glorious concert, wild and 
free as the scene they inhabited. I 
looked forward to this prospect, but 
yet felt no distaste for the cheerless 
garb in which every thing around me 
appeared: for, in truth, I love win- 
ter—it is the season of sociality, 
when the heart warms in proportion 
as the weather chills, and its feel- 
ings expand and vivify, though 
the fruits of the earth lie torpid and 
dead. Poets may talk—and I have 
talked, in my humble way, as much 
as any of them—of the beauties of 
nature —verdant plains—umbrage- 
ous shades—and gentle zephyrs ; 
but I must honestly confess, that I 
have felt more real substantial plea- 
sure when the ground has present- 
ed an appearance, white and vene- 
rable as our curate’s wig, while, 
seated within the cheering influence 
ofa bright fire, I have listened to the 
howling of the northern blast, and to 
the pattering of the quick descending 
rain. 

One afternoon, seated thus in my 
element, with a fine sleet falling 
without doors, and a brilliant fire 
and cheerful faces smiling within, 
our attention was arrested by a 
slight moan, that mingled itself with 
the melancholy blast which rushed 
along the street; they accorded well 
together, and appeared the very 
music which sorrow would chvose 
to tell her woes in 
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A moment. after, while yet our 
ears were listening to these sounds, 
and our eyes directed without, as 
searching for their origin, the win- 
dow became darkened. by a figure, 
wild. uncouth, and miserable, the 
appropriate movement for a prelude 
so sad and woe-begone. It is be- 
fore me at this moment—it is ever 
with me when darkness and soli- 
tude shut out the world and its re- 
alities, or when grief and pain, with 
their own shadow, discolour them. 
The dead are with me then—the 
happy rise up in their former hap- 
piness—the wretched resume their 
former wretchedness—and my mind, 
in its confusion and its horrors,tastes 
yet a pleasure which I can neither 
account for nor describe. 

But to proceed.—Another blast, 
bearing its arrows of sleet, rushed 
by the stranger, and he again min- 
gled his cry, but it was more shrill, 
more tremulous. He was tall, but 
gaunt and thin as the withered pine, 
whose branches the blasting light- 
ning has struck and scattered. His 
clothes were tattered, and in many 
places blood had obscured their ori- 
ginal colour; his hair, uncovered 
and long, dropping with the rain, 
hung down his back in murky wild- 
ness; his hands were crossed, each 
resting on the opposite shoulder, 
and displaying a broken fetter fast- 
ened tc the wrists. As the females 
shrunk in silence from this specta- 
cle, and uttered exclamations of 
Surprise and terror, I rose and went 
to the window: IT looked stedfastly 
in the wretch’s face; his expausive 
forehead was black with dirt—his 
eye sunk, yet bright and fiery, per- 
petually wanderiag from its dark 
sockets—-and his cheeks thin, pale, 
and haggard ;—altogether it was a 
picture that might defy recognition 
to any eye but mine—butI had gazed 
upon that face in childkood and 
in joy, had dried its tears in man- 
hood and in misery, and now pierced 
the veil which dirt and want had 
accumulated on wretchedness, and 
discovered the features of CHARLES 
Kenrick! 


I rushed out. As he heard the 


door open, he turned, and would 
have fied, but I seized his arm; he 
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struggled to release himself,ut na- 
ture was exhausted, aad he fell 
senseless to the ground: [ bore him 
into the house, and’ while the fa- 
mily gathered round, with pity and 
astonishment strongly pictured upon 
their countenances, I desired that 
some spirits might be brought me, 
and abed be got ready. Seeing my 
anxiety for the stranger, they sus- 
pended the questions curiosity 
prompted, and assisted me in ac- 
complishing his revival. 

After ao anxious interval of a few 
minutes he opened his eyes, and, 
with a faint moan, endeavoured to 
rise, but he sunk exhausted. The 
bed being prepared, I helped him 
from the sofa, where he had Jain, 
and supported, or rather carried him 
tu it, and after watching him for a 
short time, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing sleep steal over his senses, 
Having left a servant to sit by him, 
I descended to the parlour, where I 
found each individual busy in cou- 
jecturing who this child of misery 
could be, and what his connexion 
was with me, that occasioned the 
great anxiety I expressed for his 
fate. After seating myself round the 
fire, [complied with their wishes, and 
began the following narrative :— | 

During the last year that I was 
at school my chief companion was 
Charles Kenrick,the unhappy young 
man whom you have just seen. He 
was then a fine youth of filteen, pre- 
possessing in his person, mild and 
engaging in his manners, and culti- 
vated in his understanding. There 
Was something of romance in his 
lot, which drew me towards him as 
soon as [ heard it related. He was 
the son of a non-commissioned of- 
ficer in a foot regiment, of an anh- 
cient Irish family, who had been 
driven from his home in his youth, 
in cousequence of an imprudent 
warriage, and had no other Means 
of support than enlisting as a pri- 
vate soldier, He had many chil- 
dren, but all had died in their in- 
fancy except Charles—and he, poor 
fellow! was born amidst war and 
wretchedness and want, the too 
faithful omens of his future life. Old 
Kenrick remained long in England ; 
and though now assvciating wilh 
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vice and dissipation in their lowest 

forms, still retained a great portion 

of gentlemanly feeling, which dis- 

played itself both in his language 

and his manners. His lcisure, un- 
like that of his comrades, procured 
for him an addition to his pay from 
the little he could earn in writing 
for the officers and others; his wife, 
at the same time, seldom failed pro- 
curing something by her needle. At 
Jength their regiment was ordered 
to India. Kenrick’s wife insisted 
upon accompanying her husband, 
and after some ineffectual attempts 
to persuade her to the contrary, he 
was obliged to consent. She was 
at this time pregnant with poor 
Charles. 

Immediately on their arrival at 
Madras they were sent into the in- 
terior, to assist in quelling the in- 
cursions of a powerful rajah. They 
had scarcely arrived at the scene of 
action, when the English camp was 
attacked and fired by the enemy: 
they were repulsed, but the fright 
had produced in the wife of Kenrick 
a premature labour, and she died in 
giving birth to Charles. 

The humane exertions of the wife 

of a fellow soldier supplied to Ken- 
rick’s child the place of its mother ; 
and the army soon afterwards re- 
turning to the seat of govern nent, 
the infant grew and flourished. As 
all [I can relafe to you is from 
Charles’s own statement, it will be 
necessary for me to pass over the 
early days of his childhood: it ap- 
pears that he dwelt continually 
with his father, who took pains to 
instil into his mind all those honour- 
able principles which had ever ac- 
tuated his own condact. 

Charles at length attracted the 
attention of Mrs, Barry, the lady of 
the colonel. The beauty of his per- 
son, and the shrewd simplicity of 
his answers, created an interest in 
his behalf, which was increased by 
the peculiar disadvantages of his 
situation. A mother’s care, always 
desirable, was here peculiarly ne- 
cessary ; for however great the af- 
fection of his father, his profession 
prevented him from giving that at- 
tention to his son which his inclina- 
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tion and his duty prompted. Mrs, 
Barry observed this, and frequently 
sent for Charles to her house, where 
he acquired at every visit a greater 
share of her affection. At length 
the regiment was again ordered into 
the interior; and unwilling to suh- 
ject Charles to the various perils of 
war, she resolved to detain him at 
Madras, an arrangement with which 
his father was of course pertectly 
satisfied. 

Mrs. Barry had one child, a daugh- 
ter, about two years younger than 
her protégé—a lovely interesting 
child, whose golden hair, and light 
laughing eyes, formed a pleasing 
contrast to the darker features of 
her companion. And beautiful com- 

anions they must have been, un- 
ess Charles, in describing those 
golden days of his childhood, gilded 
them with the hues of fancy. Ihave 
often heard him dwell with rapture 
on the beautiful gardens which sur- 
roanded Mrs. Barry’s residence at 
Calcutta, and of the splendid pavi- 
lion in which she passed her morn- 
ings, either in instructing Clara and 
Charles, or in watching them sport 
in the shades of the lofty banyan, or 
among the profusion of lofty plants 
and flowers with which the sun of the 
east adorns the land he enlightens. 

Colonel Barry made no opposition 
to the protection which his lady ex- 
tended to Charles. He was the 
younger son of a noble family, and 
had married for fortune and influ- 
ence ;—these he had attained and 

profited by, and, in return, the will 
of his lady was with him a lawin 
all that regarded her own comfort 
and convenience. His military con- 
duct had gained him considerable 
reputation in his day, and the ex- 
cellence of Colonel Barry as a sol- 
dier was the theme of every tongue 
which mentioned him, except those 
who had been under his command: 
the extreme severity of his disci- 
pline, and the hauteur which exhi- 
bited itself in his demeanour to his 
inferiors, had made him tnpopalar 
in his regiment. Family pride and 
professional fame were the ruling 
springs of his conduct, and to gra- 
tify the one and increase the other 
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were objcets for which the laws of 
God were defied, and the rights of 
mankind were sacrificed. He re- 
ceived the summons for another 
campaign with joy: it opened a field 
for enterprise, which he hoped would 
eventually place another coronct on 
the brows of his family, and procure 
the means of supporting it with ap- 
propriate magnilicence. 

e * " - 
(To be continued.) 
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‘* MELMOTH, THE WANDERER,” 


f By the Author of “ Nertram”.! 


Tuis tale, or rather series of tales, 
isfounded on the efforts of a damned 
spirit te seduce others to a condi- 
tion lost and hopeless as his own. 
For this purpose, he is allowed to 
traverse the world, and to drag his 
victims through various stages of 
sorrow and misery, to the verge of 
despair. At the moment he con- 
ceives his arts have created an op- 
portunity auspi: ious for kis purpose, 
he oflers to give them an instan- 
taneous release from their suiler- 
ings, provided they are willing to 
yield their souls to Satan hereafter. 

In the course of this terrible task, 
Mr. Maturin has pourtrayed the 
most dreadful scenes of humar 
allliction which imagination can 
conceive. We have hunger, disease, 
and torture, in their most revolting 
shapes, withering the young and the 
old,attacking the best and tempting 
the worst feclingsof our nature, but 
all in vain—the demon cannot find 
one who will accede to his proposal. 

Space will not allow us to give 
outlines of all the tales; and, indeed, 
as they would then lose that fine en- 
thusiasm with which Mr. Maturin 
embodies his conceptions, it will be 
giving a fairer estimate of the work 
to let him speak for himself. 

The following extract is from 
“ Walberg.” Theherois a German 


musician, who, with his parents, his 
wife and family, has come to Spain, 
at the invitation of Don Garcia, a 
Spanish nobleman, the brother of 
Ines Walberg,who had offended him 
by marrying beneath her, On a sick 
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bed, however, he relents, and pro- 
mises to befriend them ; but on his 
death a will is produced ,bequeathing 
the whole of his property to the 
church.Walberg and his family thus 
left desolate,gradually dispose of all 
their necessaries ; these gone, they 
are reduced to beggary. This junc- 
ture the author thus describes : — 

* The grandfather, still seated ia 
his ample chair by the care of Ines, 
(for his son had grown very indif- 
ferent about him), watched her 
moving fingers, and exclaimed, 
with the petulance of dotage, “ Aye, 
—you are arraying them in embroi- 
dery, while I am in rags. In rags!” 
he repeated, holding out the slen- 
der garments which the beggared 
family could with difficulty spare 
him. Ines tried to pacify him, and 
shewed her, work, to prove that it 
was the remvants of her children’s 
former dress she was repairing; 
but, with horror unutterable, she 
perceived her husband incensed at 
these expressions of dotage, and 
venting his frantic and fearful in- 
dignation in language that sie 
tried to bury the sound of, by press~- 
ing closer to the old man, and at- 
tempting to fix his bewildered at- 
tention on herself and her work. 

“ This was easily accomplished, 
and all was well, till they were 
about to separate on their wretched 
precarious errands. Then a new 
and untold feeling trembled at the 
heart of one of the young wanderers. 
Julia remembered the occurrence 
ofapreceding evening; she thought 
of the tempting gold, the flattering 
language, and the tender tone of 
the young cavalier. She saw her 
family perishing around her for 
want—she felt it consuming her 
own vitals—and as she cast her 
eye round the squalid room, the 
gold glittered brighter and brighter 
in ber eye. <A faint hope, aided 
by a still more faint suggestion of 
venial pride, swelled in her heart. 
* Perhaps he might love me,’ she 
whispered to herself, ‘ and think 
me not unworthy of his hand.’ 
Then despair returned to the charge, 
* I mustdic of famine,’ she thought, 
‘if 1 return unaided—and why may 
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I not by my death benefit my fa- 
mily! Iwill never survive shame, 
but. they may—for they will not 
know it!—She went out, and took 
a direction different from that of 
the family. 

“* Night came on —the wanderers 
returned slowly one by one—Julia 
was the last. Her brothers and 
sister had each obtained a trifling 
alms, for they had learned Spanish 
enough to beg in, and the old man’s 
face wore a vacant smile, as he saw 
the store produced, which was, after 
all, scarce sufficient to afford a meal 
for the youngest. ‘ And have you 
brought us nothing, Julia?’ said 
her parents. She stood apart, and 
in silence. Her father repeated the 
question in a raised and angry 
voice. She started at the sound, 
and, rushing forward, buried her 
head in her mother’s bosom. * No- 
thing, nothing,’ she cried, ina bro- 
ken and suffocated voice; ‘ I tried 
—my weak and wicked heart sub- 
mitted to the thought for a moment 
—but no,no, not evento save you 
from perishing, could I! I came 
home to perish first myself!’ Her 
shuddering parents comprehended 
her—and amid their agony they 
blessed her and wept, but not from 
grief. The meal was divided, of 
which Julia at first steadily refused 
to partake, as she had not contri- 
buted to if, till her reluctance was 
overcome by the affectionate im- 
portunity of the rest, and she com- 
plied. 

“It was during this division of 
what all believed to be their last 
meal, that Walberg gave one of 
those proofs of sudden and fearfal 
violence of temper, bordering on in- 
sanity, which he had betrayed lat- 
terly. He seemed to notice, with 
sullen displeasure, that his wife had 
(as she always did) reserved the 
largest portion for his father. He 
eyed it askance at first, muttering 
angrily to himself. Then he spoke 
more aloud, though not so as to be 
heard by the deaf old man, who was 


sluggishly devouring his sordid 
meal. Then the suflerings of his 


children seemed to inspire him with 
akind of wild resentment, and he 
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started up, exclaiming, ‘ My. son 
sells his blood to a surgeon, to save 
us from perishing!* My daughter 
trembles on the verge of prostitu. 
tion, to procure us a meal!’ Then 
fiercely addressing his father, * And 
what dost thou do, old dotard? Rise 
up—trise up, and beg for us thyself, 
or thou must starve !"—and, as he 
spoke, he raised his arm against the 
helpless old man. At this horrid 
sight, Ines shrieked aloud, and the 
children, rushing forward, interpos- 
ed. The wretched father, incensed 
to madness,dealt blows among them, 
which were borne without a murmur; 
and then, the storm being exhaust- 
ed, he sat down and wept. 

** Atthis moment, to the astonish- 
ment and terror of all except Wal- 
berg, the old man, who, since the 
night of his wife’s interment, had 
never moved but from his chair to 
his bed, and that not without assist- 
ance, rose suddenly from his seat, 
and, apparently in obedience to his 
son, walked with a firm and steady 
pace towards the door. When he 
had reached it, he paused, looked 
back on them with a fruitless effort 
at recollection, and went out slowly; 
and such was the terror felt by all 
at this last ghastly look, whichseem- 
ed like that of a corse moving on to 
the place of its interment, that no 
one attempted to oppose his passage, 
and several moménts elapsed before 
Everhard had the recollection to 
pursue him, 

** In the mean time, Ines had dis- 
missed her children, and sitting as 
near as she dared to the wretched 
father, attempted to address some 
soothing expressions tohim. Her 
voice, which was exquisitely sweet 
and soft, seemed to produce a me- 
chanical effect on him. He turned 
towards her at first,—then leaning 
his head on his arm, he shed a few 
silent tears,—then flinging it on his 
wife’s bosom, he wept aloud. Ines 
seized this moment to impress on 
his heart the horror she felt from the 
outrage he had committed, and ad- 
jured him to supplicate the mercy 
of God for a crime, which, in ber 
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eyes, appeared scarce short of par- 
ricide. Walberg wildly asked 
what she alluded to; and when, 


shuddering, she uttered the words,— 
‘Your father,—your poor old fa- 
ther?’ he smiled with an expression 
ef mysterious and supernatural con- 
fidence that froze her blood, and 
approaching her ear, softly whis- 
pered, ‘I have no father ! He is 
dead,—long dead ! I buried him the 
night [ dug my mother’s grave! 
Poor old man,’ he added with a 
sigh, ‘it was the better for him,— 
he would have lived only to weep, 
and perish perhaps with hunger. 
But I will tell you, Ines,—and letit 
be a secret, I wondered what made 
your provisions decrease so, till 
what was yesterday sutlicient for 
four, is not to day sufficient for one. 
I watched, and at last I discovered 
—it must be a secret—an old goblin, 
who daily visited this house. It 
came in the likeness of an old man 
in rags, and with a long white 
beard, and it devoured every thing 
on the table, while the childrea 
stood hungry by! But I strnck at— 
I cursed it,—I chased itin the name 
of the All-powerfal, and it is gone. 
Oh, it was a fell devouring goblin! 
but it will haunt us no more, and 
he shall have enough. Knouch,’ 
said the wretched man, involunta- 
rily returning to his habitual asso- 
ciations,—* enouh for to-morrow!’ 

* Ines, overcome with horror at 
this obvious proof of insanity, nei- 
ther interrupted nor opposed him; 
she attempted only to sooth him, 
internally praying against the too 
probable disturbance of her own 
intellects. Waiberg saw her look 
of distrast, and, with the quick jea- 
lousy of partial insanity, said, * If 
you do not credit me in that, still 
Jess will you ia the account of that 
fearful visitation with which I have 
been familiar..—* Oh, my beloved! 
said Ines, who recognized in these 
words the source of a fear that had 
latterly, from some extraordinary 
circumstances in her husband's 
conduct, taken possession of her 
soul, and made the fear even of fa- 
mine trifling in comparison —* ] 
dread lest I understand you too 
well. The anguish of want and 


of famine I could have born ive 
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and seen you bear—but the borrid 
words you have lately uttered, the 
horrid thoughts that escape you in 
your sleep—when I tnink on these, 
and guess at)———‘ You need not 
guess.’ said Walberg, interrupt- 
ing her, ‘ I will tell you all.’ And, 
as he spoke, his countenance chang- 
ed from its expression of wildness to 
one of perfect sanity and calm conti- 
dence—his features relaxed,hiseyes 
became steady, and histone tirm.— 
‘Every night since our late dis- 
tresses, I have wandered out in 
search of some relief, and supplicat- 
ed every passing stranger ;—latter- 
ly, [have metevery night the enemy 
of man, who’ —— ‘ Oh cease, my 
love,to indulge these horrid thoughts 
—they are the results your disturb- 
ec unhappy state of mind.’—‘ Ines, 
listen tome. I see that figure as 
plainly as L see yours,—I hear his 
voice as distinctl) as you bear mine 
this moment. Want and misery 
are not naturally fertile in the pro- 
duction of imagination,—they grasp 
at realities too closely. No man, 
who wants a meal, conceives that a 
banquet is spread before him, and 
that the tempter invites him to sit 
down and eat at his ease. No, 
no, Ines,—the evil one, or some de- 
voted agent of hisin human form, 
besets me every night, and howl 
shall lounger resist the snare, [know 
not.’—-‘ And in what form does he 
appear ?’ said Ines, hoping to turn 
the channel of his gloomy thoughts, 
while she appeared to follow their 
direction.” *In that of a middle 
aged man, of a serious and stayed 
demeanour, and with nothing re- 
markable in his aspect except the 
light of two burning eyes, whose 
lustre is almost intolerable. He 
fixes them on me sometimes, and I 
feel asif there was fascination in 
their glare. Every night he besets 
me, and few like me could have re- 
sisted his seductions. He has offer- 
ed and proved to me, that it is in his 
power to bestow all that human cu- 
pidity could thirst for, on the con- 
dition that———-I cannot utter! It is 
one so full of horror and impiety, 
that, even to listento it, is scarce 
less a crimethan tocomply with it!” 

\s aninstanee of Mr. Maturin’s 
] extract his 
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history of the destruction of the In- 
quisition,which releases one of Mel- 
moth’'s victims: 

* It was on the night of the 29th 
of November 17—,that this extraor- 
dinary circumstance took place : 
extraordinary from the well-known 
precautions adopted by the vigilance 
of the holy office against such an 
accident, and also from the very 
small quantity of fael consumed 
within its walls. On the first inti- 
mation that the fire was spreading 
rapidiy, and threatened danger, the 
prisoners were ordered to be brought 
from their cells, and guarded ina 
courtofthe prison. I must acknow- 
ledge we were treated with great 
humanity and consideration. We 
were conducted deliberately from 
our cells, placed cach of us between 
two guards, who did us no violence, 
nor used harsh language, but as- 
sured us, from time to time, that if 
the danger became imminent, we 
would be permitted every fair op- 
portunity to effect our escape. It 
was a subject worthy of the pencil 
of Salvator Rosa, or of Murillo, to 
sketch us as we stood. Our dismal 
garbs and squalid looks, contrasted 
with the equally dark, but imposing 
and authoritative looks of the guards 
and officials, all displayod by the 
light of torches, which burned, or 
appeared fo burn, fainter and fainter, 
as the flames rose and roared in 
triumph above the towers of the In- 
quisition. The heavens were all un 
fire—and the torches, held no longer 
in firm hands, gave atremulous and 
pallid light. It seemed to me like 
a wildy painted picture of the last 
day. God appeared descending in 
the light that enveloped the skies— 
and we stood pale and shuddering 
in the light below. 

Among the group of prisoners, 
there were fathers and sons, who 
perhaps had been inmates of adja- 
cent cells for years, without being 
conscious of each other’s vicinity or 
existence—but they did not dare to 
recognise each other. Was not this 
like the day of judgment, where si- 
milar mortal relations may mect 
under diffcrent classes of the sheep 
an! goats, without presuming to 





acknowledge the strayed one amid 
the flock of a diilereat shepherd! 
There were also parents and ciil- 
dren who did recognize and stretch 
out their wasted arms to each other, 
though feeling they must never 
meet—some of them condemned to 
the flames, some to imprisonment, 
and some to the official duties of the 
Inquisition, as a mitigation of their 
sentence. And was not this like the 
day of judgment, where parent ani 
child may be allotted ditlerent desti- 
nations, and the arms that would 
attest the last proof of mortal aflec- 
tion, are expanded in vain over the 
gulph of eternity? Behind and 
around us stood the officials and 
guards of the Inquisition, all watch- 
ing and intent on the progress of 
the flames, but fearless of the result 
with regard to themselves. Such 
may be the feeling of those spirits 
who watch the doom of the Almighty, 
and know the destination of those 
they are appointed to watch. And 
is not this like the day of judgment! 
Far, far above us the flames burst 
out in volumes, in solid masses of 
fire,springing up to the burning hea- 
vens. The towers of the Inquisition 
shrunk into cinders—that tremen- 
dous monument of the power, and 
crime, and gloom of the hunfaa 
mind, was wasting like a scroll in 
the fire. Will it not be thus in the 
day of judgment?. Assistance was 
slowly brought—Spaniards are very 
indolent—the engines played im- 
perfectly—-the danger increased— 
the fire blazed higher and higher— 
the persons employed to work the 
engines, paralyzed by terror, fell to 
the ground, and called on every 
saint the; could think of, to arrest 
the progress of the flames. Their 
exclamations were so loud and 
earnest, that really the saints must 
have been deaf, or must have felt a 
particular predilection for a confla- 
gration, not toattend tothem. How- 
ever it was, the lire went on. Every 
bell in Madrid rang. Orders were 
issued toevery Alcaide to be had. 
The King of Spain nimself* (after 
a hard day’s shooting) attended in 
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person, The chare hes were all lit 
up, and thousands of the devout 
supplicated on their knees by toreh- 
light, or whatever light they could 
get, that the reprobate souls confin- 
ed in the Inquisition might feel the 
fires that were consuming its walls, 
as merely a slight foretaste of the 
fires that glowed for them for ever 
and ever. The fire went on, doing 
its dreadful work, and heeding 
kings and priests no more than if 
they were firemen. Lam convinced 
twenty able men, accustomed to 
such business, could have quenched 
the fire; but when our workmen 
should have played their engines, 
they were all on thetr knees. 

“ The flames at last began to de 
scend into the court. Thea com- 
menced ascene of horror indiscriba- 
ble. The wretches who had been 
dooincd to the flames imagined 
their hour was come. Idiots from 
long confinement, and submissive as 
the holy oflice could require, they 
became delirious as they saw the 
flames approaching, and shrieked 
andibly, *‘ Spare me—spare me- 
put me to us little torture’as you 
can.” Others, kneeling to the ap- 
proaching flames, invoked them as 
saints. They dreamt they saw the 
visions they had worshipped—the 
holy angels, and even the blessed 
virgin, descending in flames to re- 
ecive their souis as parting from the 
Stake ; and they howled out their 
allelujahs half in horror, half in 
hope. Amid this scene of distrac- 
tion,- the Inquisitors stood their 
ground. It was admirable to see 
their firm and solemn array. As 
the flames prevailed, they never 
faultezed with foot, or gavea sign 
with hand, or winked with eye;— 
their duty, their stern and heartless 
duty, seemed to be the only princi- 
ple and motive of their existence. 
They seemed a phalanx clad in iron 
impenetrable. When the fires roar- 
ed, they crossed themselves calmly ; 
—when the prisoners shrieked, they 
gave a signal for silence ;—when 
they dared to pray, they tore them 
from their knees, and hinted the 
inutiliy of prayer at such a juncture 
whon they might be sure that the 
flames they were deprecvating would 
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burn hotter ina region from which 
there was neither escape or hope of 
departure. Atthis moment, while 
standing ami the group of pri- 
soners, my eyes were struck by an 
extraordinary spectacle, Perhaps 
itis amid the moments of despair, 
that imagination has most power, 
and they whohave suffered can hest 
describe and feel. In the burning 
light, the steeple of the Dominican 
church was as visible as at noon- 
day. It was close to the prison of 
the Inquisition. The night was in- 
tensely dark, but so strong was the 
light of the conflagration, that I 
could see the spire blazing, from 
the reflected lustre, like a meteor. 
The bands of the clock were as visi- 
ble as ifa torch was held before 
thew ; and thiscalm and silent pro- 
gress of time, amid the tumultuous 
confusion of midnight horrors,— 
this scene of the physical and mental 
world in an agony of fruitless and 
incessant motion, might have sug- 
gested a profound and singular 
image, had not my whole attention 
been rivetted to a human figure 
placed on a pinnacle of the spire, 
and surveying the scene in perfect 
tranquillity. It was a figure not to 
be mistaken—it was the figure of 
him who had visited me in the cells 
of the Inquisition. The hopes of 
my justification made me forget 
every thing. I called aloud on the 
guard, and pointed out the figure, 
visible as it wasin that strong light 
to every one. No one had time, 
however, to give a glance towards 
it. At that very womcent the arch- 
way of the court opposite tous gave 
way, and sunk in ruins at our feet, 
dashing, as it fell, au ocean of flame 
againsi us. One wild shriek burst 
from every lip at that moment. 
Prisoners, guards, and Inquisitors, 
all shrunk together, mingled in one 
group of terror. 

“The next instant, the flames 
being suppressed Sy the fall ofsuch 
amass of stone, there arose such a 
blinding cloud of smoke and dust, 
that it was impossible to distinguish 
the face or figure of those who were 
next to you. The confusion was 
increased by the contrast ofthis 
sudder darkness, to the intolerable 
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light that had been drying up our 
sight for the fast hour, and by the 
cries of those who, being near the 
arch, Jay maimed and writhing un- 
der its fragments. Amid shricks, 
and darkness, and flames, a space 
lay open before me. The thought, 
the motion, were simultaneous—no 
one saw—no one pursued ;---and 
hours before my absence could be 
discovered, or any inquiry be made 
after me, I had struggled safe and 
secret through the ruins, and was 
in the streets of Madrid.” 





THE WANDERING JEW. 


Our readers are acqueinted with 
the uses to which Mr. Lewis, in his 
Novel of the Monk, has converted 
the ancient legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew.—The original stors was 
invention of the celebrated Schu- 
bart, and is as follows :— Ahasuerus, 
the Jew, says this distinguished 
writer, crept forth from a dark cave 
of mount Carmel, Near two thou- 
sand years have elapsed sinec he was 
first goaded by ever-encreasing rest- 
lessness to rove the globe !rom pole 
to pole. When our blessed Lord 
was wearied with the burden of his 

onderous cross, and wanted to rest 

efore the door of Ahasuerus, the 
unfeeling wretch drove him away 
with bratality. The Saviour of 
mankind staggered, sinking, under 
the heavy load, but uttered no com- 
ws An angel of death appeared 

efore Ahasuerus, and exclaimed 
indignantly: ** Barbarian, thou hast 
denied rest to the son of man; be it 
denied to thee also until he comes 
to jadge the world,” 

A black demon, let loose from 
hell upon Ahasueras, goads him 
now from country to country. He 
is denied the consolation which 
de th affords,and is precluded from 
the rest of the peaceful grave. 

Ahasueras crept from adark cave 
of mount Carmel; he shook the 


dust from his beard; and taking up 
one of the skulls heaped up there, 
harried it dewn the eminence; it 
rebounded from the ground, and 
was shivered to pieces. “‘ This was 





, 

my father!” roared Ahasuerus; 
seven more sculls rolled down from 
rock to rock, whilst the infuriate 
Jew, following them with ghastly 
looks, exclaimed: ** And these were 
my wives'!” He still continued to 
burl down skull after skull, roaring 
in dreadful accents :—“ And these, 
and these, and these, were my chil- 
dren. They could die! but I, repro- 
bate wretch, alas, I cannot die, 
Dreadful beyond conception is the 
judgment that hangs over me! Je- 
rusalem fell. I crushed the sucking 
babe, and precipitated mysclif into 
the destructive flames. I cursed 
the Romans; but, alas! alas! the 
restless curse held me by the hazr, 
and—I could not die. 

* Rome, the giantess, fell; I 
placed myself before the falling 
giantess. She fell; but did not 
crush me. Nations sprung up, and 
disappeared before me; but J re- 
mained and did not die!!’ From ctoud- 
clapp’d cliffs did I precipitate my- 
self into the ocean; but foaming 
billows cast me upon the shore, and 
the burning arrow of existence 
pierced me again. TI leaped into 






/Etna’s flaming abyss, and roared 


with the giants for ten long months 
in accents of despair, polluting with 
my groans the mount’s sulphureous 
mouth Ha! ten lone months! the 
volcano fermented, and in a fiery 
Stream of lava castmeup. I lay 
amidst tortures of hell in the glow- 
ing cinders, but continued to exist. 
A forest was on fire; I darted on 
wings of fury and despair into the 
crackling wood. Fire droppedupon 
me from the trees -but the flame 
only singed my limbs — alas! it could 
not destroy me. [ now mixed with 
the butchers of mankind, and plun- 
ged into the tempest of the raging 
battle. T roared defiance to the 
infnriate Gaul, dcfiante to the vic- 
torious German; buat arrows and 
spears rebounded to shivers from 
ay body. The Saracen’s flaming 
sword broke upon my skall. Bul- 
lets in vain hissed upon me.t' The 
lightnings of battle glared harmless 
round my loins. In vain did the 
elephant trample upon me, in vain 
the iron hoof of the wrathful steed. 
The miuc big withdestructive power 
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burst under me and hurled me high 
into the air. I fell down upon heaps 
of smoking limbs, and was only 
singed. The giant's steel-club re- 
bounded from my bedy ; the exe- 
cutioner’s hand could not strangle 
me ; the tiger’s tooth could not hurt 
me; nor would tLe hungry lion in 
the circus devour me. 

“I cohabited with poisonous 
snakes, and pinched the crest of 
the dragon; the serpent stung, but 
could not kill me ; the dragon tor- 
mented, but could not destroy me. 

“J now provoked the fury of ty- 
rants; I said toNero, thou arta blood 
hound; I said toChristiern,tbou arta 
blood-hound ; Isaid to Mulei Ismail 
thou arta blood hound ; the tyrants 
invented cruel torments, but did not 
kill me. Ha! not to beable to die! 
not to be able to die! not to be per- 
mitted to rest after the toils of life! 
to be doomed to be imprisoned for 
ever in the clay-formed dungeon 
to be for ever clogged with this 
worthless body, its load of diseases 
and infirmities; to be condemned 
to heboid for milleniums that yawn- 
ing monster, Sameness and Time,that 
hungry hyena,ever bearing children, 
and ever devouring again her off- 
springs! Ha! not to be permitted 
tu die! awful avenzer in ‘eaven, 
hast thou in thy armory of wrath a 
punishment more creadful; then let 
it thunder upon me! command a 
hurricane, to sweep me down to the 
foot of Carmel, that [ there may lie 
extended, may pant, and writhe, 
and dic!” 

And Ahasueras dropped down! 
Night covered his bristly eyelids: 
an angel carried him back to the 
cavern, ‘ Sleep here,” said the 
angel to Ahasuerus: Sleep in 
peace; the wrath of thy judge is 
appeased. Whenthou shaltawake, 
He will be arrived, he whose blood 
thou sawest flowing upon Golgatha, 
and whose mercy is also extended 
to them.” 





DEFENCE OF TAILORS. 
Mr. Epitor, 


So far as the whimsical story 
of a tailor and his wife, introduced 
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exhibit a striking specimen of the 
conflicting dispositions and propen- 
sities of the human mind, indifferent 
characters, it may have its effect ; 
but as the evident design of the 
writer is to contribute his quota to- 
wards the common work of ¢arica- 
turing a usefal branch of the indus- 
trious community, by attaching a 
contemptuous insignificance to their 
particular avocation, I feel an irre- 
sistible inclination, as one of the fra- 
ternity in question, to offer the small 
talent I possess in their behalf, in 
attempting to rescue them from 
those imputations by which they 
are so proverbially identified, with 
whateveris characteristic of mascn- 
live and intellectual deficiency ; and 
particularly as insinuatingly depict- 
ed in this amusing tale. 

The writer has herein, from a su- 
perficial acquaintance with society, 
I presume, very partially and un- 
fairly used his efforts of detraction 
against my coat-cutting brethren; not 
considering that the qualities of 
which he has so humoursly regrett- 
ed the want in poor tailors, are 
equally rarely found in the other 
classes of humble occupation. For 
instance, I would just ask him 
where he sees the philosophical car. 
penter, the erudite and classical shoe- 
maker the metaphysical saddier,or the 
refined and accomplished currier? The 
defects, in these respects, I appre- 
hend, are to be traced to the same 
causes inthe one, as in another; and 
not to be charged to one particular 
body, as if there was a sort of afli- 
nity between the nature and prac- 
tice of their calling, and the exercise 
of their understandings. The factis, 
tailors, as wellas other men, (if I 
may be allowed to call them so), who 
are dependent on their industry for 
their subsistence, not being favour- 
ed with more than an ordinary edu- 
cation, have no time to devote to the 
necessary pursuits which lead to 
the improvement of mind ; the and 
therefore it cannot be expected they 
should cut any distinguishing figure 
in ourliterary annals, I would have 
the writer of this story know, there- 
fore, thatitis not for want of mental 
energy that he has to lampoon their 
contractedness of soul as well as 
body: for Thave sat wtb groups of 
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them in differeut places; and froma 
close observation of their ceneral de- 
portent and character, I have every 
reason to belicve that many of them 
are entitled toa much higher esti- 
mate in point of genias and capa- 
city, than the generality of mankind 
are disposed to award them. It is 
true there are many of them, as 
there are amongst others, of a dull, 
and untoward cast; and it must be 
confessed that the powers of mind 
amongst many of them are crimi- 
nally blunted with debauched ha- 
bits. Bat with respectto the tailors, 
as a social body,(particuarly in Lon- 
don), for the regulation and manage- 
mentof their trade, I am warranted 
to consider them as the best consti- 
tuted, and organized of any. It is 
true, the employment of n tailor is 
of so effeminate a kind, that it na- 
turally inflicts a stigma upon him ; 
and T have been disposed to think 
that nature is hereby put out of 
order with respect to her propor- 
tionate assignments of Jabour to the 
sexes, But still I mtge contend 
that the progress of fashion and 
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improvement in men's wearing ap. 
parcel, both in the cut, and the sew. 
ing process, has arrived at sucha 
pitch, as to defy the competeucy, 
both mental and physical, of female 
exertion. 

From these hints, I hope that the 
biographerof “ Timothy Buckram,” 
as well as others, will, for the future, 
learn to be a little more cautious in 
theirisatirical sallies,on a set of their 
fellow creatures, which the cold blast 
of winter will convince them the; 
cannotdowithout. lamonvot asham. 
ed to acknowledge oyself of the 
tribe ; and however low ui inteilee- 
tual character may be rate | by such 
writers, I will not allow hem the 
privilege nor the capability to passa 
judgmenton my prefession: abilities, 
claiming this prerogative to myself, 

Chard. A TaiLor. 

P.S. It appears that the narrator 
of Timothy’s disaster, though he af- 
fects much technicality, is not well 
acquainted with the materials es- 
sential to the prolession, or he would 
not have written about the obsolete 
article---buckram. 





POETRY. 


————E— 


ON READING SOME VERY 6AD POEMS, 


Of doleful bards how great the plenty, 
A million to a merry twenty ! 
Say, can Philosophy account 
For 30 anequal an amount ? 
Do eastern winds, or cloudy skies 
Provide this Isle with elegies ? 
And do our numerous sonneteers 
From those sad sources draw their tears? 
Or does the melancholy fit 
Demand a less expense o! wit? 

When argument is hitch'd in doubt, 
An illumination helps us out, 
Which, tho’ no logical conclusion, 
May we relieve the mind's confusion. 
Sage abigails are often clad 

In weeds of woe and tints the deepest, 
Not that their thoughts are black and 

sad, 
But because mourning is the cheapest 


es 


SUMMER TWILIGHT 


Tur clouds pass away, and are leaving 
the sky, 
A regiou of azure, 


bright 


unclouded and 


And théstar of the twilight, with tremu- 
lous eye, 
Comes forth, like an angel that he- 
ralds the night. 


Not a zephyr is curling the breast of the 
stream, 
Not a zephyr is stirring the leaves ou 
the tree, 
And low hollow sounds, like the hum 
of a drean, 
Steal over the vale from the voluble 


sea. 


All is tranquil and still, save the spirit 
of man, 
All is peaceful and pure, save the 
dreams of his breast. 
And the fancifnl hopes, that illumine his 
span, 
Draw him on, like a spell, from the 
mansions of rest 


When around there is joy, then, withis 
there is strife, 
On his check is a sinile, on his bosom 


is care ; 


Aud daily, and hourly, the waves of bis 
life 
Dash, breaking in foam, on the rocks 
of despair’ 
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